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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

In August 1965, the Consumer Council decided to look into the problems of 
people living in caravans (as opposed to those who use them for holidays). 
There had been publicity in the press about the plight of people who had 
suffered instant eviction from residential caravan sites. Bodies dealing with 
consumer complaints had been sent letters from caravanners complaining 
about high charges and bad site conditions. We learnt that Mr. Eric Lubbock, 
M.P., had been trying to promote legislation to give caravanners protection 
from eviction and to abolish site premiums but with no success. 

Mr. Lubbock’s efforts to amend the Bill for the Rent Act 1965 so as to 
provide a measure of protection for caravan dwellers were unsuccessful 
because of the technical difficulties involved. The Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government recognise that the absence of statutory safeguards in 
this field is unsatisfactory, but no indication has been given that legislation 
is in prospect or that a solution to these problems has been found. The 
Consumer Council hopes that this study will be of help to the Ministry in 
its search for a solution. 

On the question of caravans as units of living accommodation, it is not 
the policy of the Minister to encourage people to live in dwellings which do 
not reach the standards of new permanent dwellings at present being promoted 
by him. 

Where land use planning considerations are concerned, the Minister’s 
views on the setting up of caravan sites, whether for permanent, residential 
or holiday use, remain as expressed in Circular No. 42/60 to local authorities 
on the working of the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act 1960 
(called the Caravan Act for the purposes of this study), which states that one of 
the aims of the Act should be “to secure that planning permission is not with- 
held in principle but only where there is some definite planning objection”. 

In this study, we have attempted to show that, in spite of this, there is a 
need for further protective legislation for people living in caravans. We show 
that the Caravan Act regulates site conditions but in its present form cannot 
be used to protect people from abuses, many of which have arisen since it 
was passed and which in some respects are due to its existence. For example, 
high premiums and connection charges and threats of eviction derive to a 
large extent from the excess of demand for caravans to live in over the supply 
of pitches, which gives site owners great power over their tenants. Between 
1951 and 1961, the number of people living in caravans nearly doubled from 
95,000 to 184,000. The latest estimate is over 300,000 in 1965. The excess of 
demand over supply has been intensified by the shortage of cheap houses 
to buy and rent, and by the policy of some local authorities who use their 
powers under the Caravan Act to restrict the development of new sites. 

The study also provides some indication that the Caravan Act, although 
it has led to a considerable improvement in conditions on sites, may be in 
some respects inadequate for the job it was intended to do. We did not do a 
survey of physical conditions on sites measured against the Model Standards 
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issued by the Ministry of Housing, because of a limited budget. However, 
such a survey could be usefully done by the Ministry of Housing and would 
give an accurate indication of how effective the Caravan Act has been in 
raising physical standards and amenities on sites and whether increased 
charges to caravanners have been justified by improved conditions and site 
amenities and by higher rates and taxes or labour costs. 

Mr. James MacColl, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Housing, 
has said that the Government are waiting for the Council’s report before 
deciding what to do about caravan dwellers. We hope this study will persuade 
the Ministry to do the further research that is needed and give the fast growing 
number of people who make their homes in caravans the square deal they 
are entitled to. In the absence of action by the Government, we shall give 
our whole-hearted support to Mr. Lubbock’s Private Member’s Bill to give 
security of tenure to caravan dwellers. 
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CHAPTER II 



INFORMATION SOURCES 



The Letters 

To get a general idea of the type of things people living in caravans have cause 
to complain about, the Director of the Consumer Council wrote the following 
letter to the press in September 1965: 

“Now that so many people make their permanent homes in caravans, the 
Consumer Council would like to know more about the conditions under which 
they live. For example, what security of tenure have they got, and what 
services and amenities do they receive for the money they pay? The new Rent 
Bill will not include caravan dwellers and I understand that legislation may be 
proposed to cover their special needs. In anticipation of this, the Consumer 
Council wants to be ready with information about the experiences of caravan 
dwellers so that it can contribute on an informed basis to discussions about 
legislative proposals. 

“The Council is conducting some investigations of its own into the question, 
but it would like to add to these views those of caravan dwellers themselves. 
Letters should be sent to me at the Consumer Council.” 

This letter appeared in national and provincial newspapers and also in a 
number of magazines for people living in caravans and working in the caravan 
industry. In response we received 450 letters from people living in caravans, 
of which 75 per cent expressed dissatisfaction with their experiences. The 
number of letters gives no indication of the extent of dissatisfaction since 
people who were satisfied were much less likely to write to us. These letters 
helped in the preparation of the survey questionnaire by revealing areas of 
complaint which could then be tested in a way that was statistically valid. They 
also, by the graphic descriptions some of them gave, put flesh on the hones of 
the survey we did later. 

The 1959 Survey 

Caravan living before the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act 1960 
is described in the report “Caravans as Homes” 1 , by Sir Arton Wilson, and 
the statistical survey conducted for this in 1959, “A Survey of Residential 
Caravan Life” 2 , by P. C. Gray and Elizabeth A. Parr of the Government’s 
Social Survey department. This survey was based on interviews with 1,092 
households accounting for 1,102 caravans on 99 sites of 3 caravans or more. 
The sampling frame covered 2,490 sites and 44,063 caravans, almost all sites 
in the country with over 3 caravans. Within this frame, sites were classified 
by size and those with 26 or more caravans were automatically taken as 
sampling units while the smaller sites were combined on a geographical basis 
of not more than 25 but not less than 10 caravans where a site was completely 
isolated. Before selection, sites were arranged in county and county borough 
order so that a degree of geographical stratification was introduced into the 



1 Cmnd.872. 1959. 
a S.S.299. July 1959. 
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selection. The information from the interviews was supplemented by informa- 
tion asked for from local authorities (Table 1). 



Table 1 



The Samples Compared 





1965 Survey 


1959 Survey 


No. of sites. . 


41 


99 


No. of caravans . . 


522 


1,102* 


No. of households. . 


522 


1,092* 


Date of interviews 


October 30-November 14 


February 7-March 7 



* There are more caravans than households because some families lived in more than one 
caravan. 



The 1965 Survey 

Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Limited were commissioned by the Consumer 
Council in 1965 to conduct a sample survey of caravan dwellers. The questions 
in the survey were based on points raised by caravan dwellers who replied 
to our letter in the press. They were designed to elicit details of the terms of 
tenure, charges for rent and other items, the conditions on the site and the 
facilities available, and the general attitude of the caravanners towards the 
caravan. Interviews were obtained with the occupants of 522 caravans on 
41 sites at the weekends between October 30, 1965, and November 14, 1965. 
The geographical distribution of the sample reflected the regional pattern of 
caravan dwelling as contained in the 1961 Census of England and Wales. 
Caravan homes are not evenly spread over England and Wales, the south 
having many more than the north. They are concentrated in areas near to 
conurbations. For example, in the south caravan sites concentrate in Hamp- 
shire, Surrey, Berkshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire, Kent, Bucking- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, Sussex, Middlesex, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and 
London. As in the case of the 1959 Survey, the caravan sites were stratified 
by size within each region. Information on the number of residential sites 
was obtained from “Caravan Sites 1965”, published by Heathcock Press, 
which contains a comprehensive list of caravan sites registered by local 
authorities in Britain (Table 1). The results of the Gallup survey were tabulated 
on a 7094 computer. Each percentage figure was worked out to the nearest 
whole number, so that the total of any one column need not add up to 100 per 
cent. 

Devon Survey 1966 

When the study had been substantially completed we had sight of a survey of 
residential caravanners in Devon done by the County Council early in 1966. 
The findings of this survey broadly confirm those of our survey. The differences 
in the Devon survey — fewer complaints about excessive charges and shortages 
of sites, lower rents, fewer indications of shortages of alternative accommo- 
dation — reflect the fact that Devon is not so greatly affected by housing 
shortages as are areas nearer London and other large conurbations. 
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The Caravan Population 

About half of the respondents in the 1965 Survey were aged between 16 and 
34 and one quarter over 55; these figures represent much greater proportions 
of young and of elderly people than in the population as a whole (Table 2). 

In 41 per cent of the households, the head of the household was a skilled 
manual worker; in 21 per cent he was semi-skilled; in 13 per cent unskilled, 



Table 2 



Age of Head of Household 
1965 survey 





Total 


Council sites 


Private sites 


522 


119 


403 


16-34 years old 


% 

49 


% 

58 


% 

46 


35-44 years old 


12 


10 


13 


45-54 years old 


12 


12 


12 


55-64 years old 


9 


6 


10 


65 or over 


17 


13 


19 


Not stated 


1 


1 





Table 3 

Occupation of Head of Household 
1965 survey 





Total 


Council sites 


Private sites 




522 


119 


403 


Non-manual 


% 


% 


% 


Professional 


4 


2 


4 


Director, Proprietor or Manager . . 


2 


1 


2 


Shop, Personal Service 


7 


6 




Office/Students etc. 


6 


6 


6 


Manual 




26 


30 


Factory 


29 


Transport 


12 


23 


9 


Building 


15 


17 




Other . . 


19 


15 


21 


Grade of manual 




39 


42 


Skilled 


41 


Semi-skilled . . 


21 


26 


20 


Unskilled 


13 


15 


13 


Not stated 


l 6 


4 


6 



and in 19 per cent he was a non-manual worker. Compared with the popula- 
tion as a whole, non-manual occupations and especially professional jobs are 
under-represented, and skilled and other manual jobs over-represented, in the 
caravan population (Table 3). 90 per cent of the households were working- 
class, while 98 per cent of the young people were in this social class (Table 4). 
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Table 4 



Social Class of Head of Household 
1965 survey 





Total 


With children 
Age 


Without children 
Age 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


522 


162 


46 


8* 


93 


79 


134 


Class 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Upper 


10 


2 


7 




6 


8 


25 


Lower 


90 


98 


93 




94 


92 


75 



* Too small for analysis. 



Attitude to Living in Caravans 

The figures on age, occupation and social class show that people living in 
caravans are in the main drawn from the less well off section of the population 
— working class young marrieds, and old age pensioners. Not surprisingly, 
three-quarters of the respondents said that they lived in a caravan for basically 
economic reasons: 45 per cent said they could not afford anything else. 
10 per cent said they could not find any other form of accommodation. 
Fourteen per cent said they were badly in need of somewhere to live, which 
in their existing circumstances could only be a caravan. Such economic reasons 



Table 5 



Reasons for Living in a Caravan 
1965 survey 





Total 


With children 
Age 


Without children 
Age 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


522 


162 


46 


8* 


93 


79 


134 


Reasons for living in caravan 


% 


% 


% 




% 


% 


% 


Didn’t consider anything else 


28 


16 


26 




14 


42 


46 


Could only afford caravan 


45 


50 


35 




70 


30 


36 


Could only find caravan in vicinity 


10 


12 


20 




3 


13 


9 


Caravan available immediately . . 


14 


20 


17 




12 


13 


7 


No special reason 


2 


2 


2 




1 


2 


2 



* Too small for analysis. 



were even more marked in the younger age group. Fifty per cent of them 
said that they could only afford a caravan, 10 per cent said that in the area 
they chose to live they could only find a caravan. Twenty per cent said that a 
caravan was available immediately. Though one in three of the over 55s, most 
probably old age pensioners, also said a caravan was all they could afford 
(Table 5). Slightly under half the respondents would move tomorrow if they 
had the chance of a house (six in ten of the young households). Just over 
one-third of the respondents said they enjoyed the life and would not live 
anywhere else, and this figure rose to 59 per cent of people over 55 (Table 6). 
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Table 6 



Attitudes to Caravan Life 
1965 survey 







With children 
Age 


Without children 
Age 


Ownership of site 




Total 


16-34 


35-54 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Council 


Private 




522 


162 


46 


93 


79 


134 


119 


403 


Attitude towards living in 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


caravan 

We enjoy life and 
wouldn’t live any- 
where else 


36 


18 


22 


26 


52 


59 


22 


40 


We are fairly happy 
but would prefer a 
different site 


5 


2 


7 


6 


9 


3 


6 


4 


If we had the chance of 
a house we’d move 
tomorrow.. 


44 


63 


48 


53 


27 


25 


50 


43 


We have no choice and 
so just have to put 
up with it . . 


10 


12 


7 


11 


8 


9 


16 


8 


Don’t know . . 


5 


5 


16 


4 


4 


4 


6 


5 



It is clear from these figures that much of the increasing demand to live in 
caravans derives from the shortage of cheap housing which has developed 
particularly in and near large conurbations like London and in industrial 
areas. The problems of caravans should, therefore, be put in the context of 
housing shortage if they are to be fully understood. This is not to deny that a 
substantial minority of people choose a caravan because they genuinely like 
the life and that a caravan can provide a useful temporary home for a young 
couple who may not particularly like the life but wish to save to buy a home. 
But the shortage of housing if it becomes really acute can prejudice the 
advantages enjoyed by these groups of people. The benefits of lower running 
expenses enjoyed by old age pensioners and young couples may be swallowed 
up by charges that can be a good deal higher than at first appear. (See 
Chapter IV.) 
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CHAPTER III 



CONDITIONS ON CARAVAN SITES 

Arton Wilson and After 

In November 1958, Sir Arton Wilson was asked by the Government to 
investigate conditions on residential caravan sites. This investigation had been 
preceded by rumbles of controversy for many years over the problems of 
caravans which were widely brought into the public eye by a dispute at 
Egham in Surrey. Within the Metropolitan Green Belt, several pieces of land 
had successively been combined as a residential caravan site and occupied by 
some 150 residential caravans without planning permission from Egham 
U.D.C. The Council served a statutory notice on the site operators to clear 
the land, but the site operators managed to defeat the intentions of the law 
and continued profitably to use the land for a long time after. In time, the 
Council secured an injunction and the site operators in order to comply with 
it sought to evict the 70 or so caravan families still remaining. Many of them 
refused to move— pleading that there was nowhere else they could go. They 
were finally induced to move only when an alternative site was provided for 
them on a temporary basis by the public authorities. 

Publicity for this case drew attention among other things to the deficient 
state of the law controlling the location of caravan sites and the conditions on 
these sites in contrast to the law governing fixed accommodation. In the 
Egham case, the site operator exploited a loophole in the Town and Country 
Planning Act 1947 as applied to caravans. For the benefit of the holiday- 
makers and campers, general permission has been granted under Section 13 
of the Act for the use of land and the placing of moveable structures, including 
caravans, on it for up to 28 days without permission. This section was used in 
the Egham case to start a caravan site that was not intented to be temporary 
at all. And at the time of the Arton Wilson investigation, this was the way 
many new caravan sites were started up. It gave the site operator time to 
establish on the site sufficient caravans to make it difficult for a local authority 
to refuse permission even if it disapproved of the location of the site, its size 
and layout. Moreover, where local authorities had been able to prove a 
contravention of the Planning Act, they had found great difficulty in enforcing 
the law. 

Loopholes were also found in the other major instrument of control 
available to local authorities — the Public Health Act 1936. These explained to 
some extent the bad conditions found on sites. Section 269 of the Act gave 
local authorities the power to regulate conditions and amenities on sites by 
means of a licensing system. A caravan could not be used within a local 
authority area unless the authority had granted a licence either to the user of 
the caravan or to the site operator and the licence could be granted subject to 
conditions. But these powers were limited to public health questions. They did 
not extend to general amenities or the location of the caravan site or even to 
safeguards against the spread of fire. Even on matters like water supply and 
sanitation, which were obviously covered, no standards were laid down for 
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determining the kind of water supply or sanitary arrangement that should be 
made the condition for granting a licence. 

Moreover, a site owner could avoid any oppressive licence conditions 
because he could start up his site before applying for a licence. Under the 
Public Health Act, a licence had to be obtained for a caravan site only if the 
land had been used as a caravan site for 42 days consecutively or more than 
60 days in any 12 consecutive months. So, a site owner could invite caravan 
dwellers to station their caravans on his land and apply for a licence under the 
Public Health Act towards the end of 42 days secure in the knowledge that 
the local authority was bound to accept the site as inevitable unless it was 
prepared to face the formidable problems of rehousing or at least relocating 
the residents. 

Nor were there any laws to prevent caravans unfit for occupation from 
being sold. Local authorities can make bye-laws under Section 61 of the 
Public Health Act 1936, regulating the construction and facilities provided 
in buildings. This control operates before the building is put up; plans will 
be submitted and can be rejected if they do not comply with bye-laws. These 
bye-laws are designed to deal with buildings and are not relevant to caravans. 
So there was no control over the constructional features of caravans before 
they were made. But control of unfit caravans already occupied, through 
the Housing Act 1957, which gives a local authority the power to require a 
house owner or occupier to carry out specified improvements, and the Public 
Health Act, was equally unsatisfactory. 

The Caravan Act 1960 

These deficiences of the laws and their effects were examined in detail by 
Sir Arton Wilson in his report “Caravans as Homes” published in July 1959 
and led to the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act 1960 specifically 
designed to remedy most of them. This Act required all caravan sites to ]oe 
licensed before they could start operating. Those parts of the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1947 and the Public Health Act 1936 which enabled 
a site owner to start up a caravan site before sending in requests for planning 
permission and a public health licence were amended so as to prevent this 
evasion. The enforcement procedure under these Acts was expedited in relation 
to caravans — so that the delays local authorities suffered in securing injunctions 
to enforce their planning powers as at Egham could be avoided in future. 

The purpose behind the amendments was to give local authorities the 
power to control the size, layout and location of caravan sites as effectively 
as they control the development of land with fixed dwellings. Sir Arton Wilson 
had cogently laid out the handicaps under which local authorities had 
laboured previously.* 

Planning Consents 

Planning permission can be granted by local authorities to site owners for 
any length of time. But there has been a tendency in recent years for local 
authorities when granting planning permission for caravan sites to limit the 
period of permission to a fixed number of years. Local authorities are reluctant 

* The Planning Act 1962, consolidated all previous legislation relating to town and 
country planning. As a result, the schedules of the Planning Act 1962 repeal sections 21 and 
22, 33 to 47, sub-section 2 of 48, the third schedule and the fourth schedule (except the entry 
relating to the Public Health Act 1936) of the Caravan Sites and Control of Development 
Act 1960. These sections and schedules are re-enacted in the Planning Act 1962. 
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to commit land to use by caravans for long periods which they may, in time, 
want to use for houses. The result has been that site owners on these sites 
have not been given sufficient time to recover through rents and other charges, 
the costs of laying on satisfactory amenities and facilities. Some have made 
extra charges to cover these costs, which has caused dissatisfaction to caravan 
dwellers (see page 21 and 22 and page 24 et ah). 

Licence Control 

The licence control was extended beyond the limits imposed by the Public 
Health Act. Local authorities were given the power under Section V of the 
Caravan Act to make the issue of a licence subject to certain conditions 
designed to regulate standards of amenity and safety, as well as hygiene, 
on the site. The Act says in Section V, sub- section (1): 

“a site’licence may be issued subject to conditions: 

(a) for restricting the occasions on which caravans are stationed on the 
land for the purposes of human habitation, or the total number of 
caravans which are so stationed at any one time ; 

(b) for controlling (whether by reference to their size, the state of their 
repair or, subject to the provisions of sub-section (2) of this section, any 
other feature) the types of caravan which are stationed on the land. 
[Sub-section (2) excluded materials of manufacture from these pro- 
visions] ; 

(c) for regulating the positions in which caravans are stationed on the land 
for the purposes of human habitation and for prohibiting, restricting 
or otherwise regulating, the placing or erection on the land, at any time 
when caravans are so stationed, of structures and vehicles of any 
description whatsoever and of tents; 

* (d) for securing the taking of any steps for preserving or enhancing the 
amenity of the land, including the planting and replanting thereof 
with trees and bushes; 

(e) for securing that at all times when caravans are stationed on the land, 
proper measures are taken for preventing and detecting the outbreak 
of fire and adequate means of fighting fire are provided and maintained ; 

(/) for securing that adequate sanitary facilities and such other facilities, 
services or equipment as may be specified, are provided for the use of 
persons dwelling on the land in caravans and that, at all times when 
caravans are stationed thereon for the purposes of human habitation, 
any facilities and equipment so provided are properly maintained.” 

Section (b) of these conditions is designed to establish some control over 
the constructional fitness of caravans. Local authorities may have been helped 
in applying this condition by the publication in 1963 of British Standard 3632 
which contains specifications and recommendations for the construction of 
permanent residential caravans. But up to the present they have assumed that 
because sub-section (2) excluded materials of manufacture they could not 
include conditions relating to the standard of construction of caravans in 
the licences they issued. All members of the National Caravan Council are 
obliged to comply with the standard, but not all manufacturers belong to 
the N.C.C. 
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Model Standards 

Local authorities have been given further help in establishing uniform licence 
conditions by issue of Model Standards by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. Sub-section (6) of Section V of the Act empowers the Ministry 
to issue such standards from time to time. These standards specify the density 
and space between caravans; hard standings for each caravan; fire fighting 
appliances; water supply; drainage, sanitation and washing facilities; refuse 
disposal; storage space inside caravans; car parking and recreation space. 
It must be emphasized that these Model Standards represent the standards 
normally to be expected, as a matter of good practice, on sites which are used 
regularly by residential caravans. A site not measuring up to them should, 
in the opinion of the Ministry of Housing, be forced to make improvements. 
It would hope that any site granted a licence would provide facilities well in 
excess of those laid down in the Model Standards. 

How effective have the measures described been inachievingtheirpurposes of: 

(a) improving the standards of sanitation, facilities and amenities on sites 
and establishing some uniform measure of judging whether a site is 
fit to be operated 

and 

(b) controlling the location of sites in order to fit them into local authority 
planning policy and avoid their becoming blots on the landscape? 

How Have Site Conditions Improved? 

The Social Survey done for Sir Arton Wilson’s report gives an authentic 
picture of conditions on sites before the Caravan Act 1960. Aspects of con- 
ditions in 1965 were revealed by the Gallup survey. Where particular questions 
are worded in the same way, valid comparisons can be made between the two 
surveys. The letters have no statistical validity but they supply vivid illustra- 
tions of points thrown up by the surveys and also points not covered by the 
surveys. Correspondents who complain may be exaggerating the conditions 
they describe and we have not checked their claims. But the letters have the 
ring of truth and in many cases the details they give are very circumstantial. 

Roads: In the 1959 survey, 31 per cent of the respondents were on sites 
which had no roads of any kind. In the 1965 survey, 26 per cent of the res- 
pondents said that they did not have “proper roads” on their site (Table 7). 
Here are some examples from the letters of what bad roads can mean : 

“No footpaths are provided. The entry road to the site is in a very rough 
and stony condition.” ( Private site in Somerset) 

“I don’t know if I should call these roads as I have seen better cart tracks 
to farms ... I myself have taken my children to school and washed them 
in school in the morning as every car that passes covers them in mud.” 

(Private site in Lancashire) 
“We do not have proper pathways . . . and the lane from the highway to 
the site is unmade and dangerous.” ( Private site near High Wycombe) 

“The road during the winter is mud and water, and young wives have to 
push prams through this to get to the street beyond.” 

(Private site in Yorkshire) 
Water supply: in the 1959 survey, 80 per cent of the respondents had no 
mains water piped into their caravans. The 1965 survey revealed a marked 
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Table 7 



Facilities and Amenities Available 
1965 survey 



Q. On this site, which of these things have you? 







Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Ownership of site 


1959 

survey 




Total 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


Total 




522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


1,092 


In caravan 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 

74 


% 

20 


Tap water . . 


72 


69 


74 


73 


81 


71 


64 


Flush toilets 


31 


30 


34 


30 


48 


29 


24 


33 




Hot and cold 
water 


50 


47 


50 


55 


69 


48 


36 


54 


* 


Showers 


2 


2 


2 


3 


7 


2 


3 


2 




Bathroom . . 


42 


37 


44 


47 


67 


39 


33 


44 


22 


Calor gas . . 


90 


93 


91 


84 


94 


89 


89 


90 


96 


On site 

Mains electricity 


94 


95 


92 


93 


98 


93 


90 


95 


48 


Telephone . . 


59 


56 


62 


60 


70 


57 


34 


66 


46 


Laundry 
facilities . . 


57 


58 


55 


56 


61 


56 


50 


59 


27 


Garbage 

collection 


95 


97 


94 


94 


98 


95 


94 


96 


* 


Proper roads, 
etc. 


74 


73 


70 


78 


80 


73 


74 


74 


69f 


Car park 


78 


79 


74 


77 


83 


77 


63 


82 





* Two surveys not comparable. 

t Excludes access roads and includes roads without tarmacadam or concrete surfaces. 



Table 8 



Toilet Arrangements 
1965 survey 





Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Ownership of site 


1959 

survey 


Total 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


Total 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


1,092 


Communal 


% 

49 


% 

54 


% 

45 


70 

44 


% 

28 


% 

52 


% 

45 


% 

50 


% 

41 


Own outside 




















van 


17 


17 


25 


ii 


ii 


18 


31 


13 


29 "j 


Own inside van 


















31 i" 59 


Connected to 




















drainage . . 


31 


28 


33 


35 


50 


29 


26 


33 


J 


Not 




















connected 


13 


11 


12 


16 


17 


12 


20 


ii 
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improvement in piped water supply to caravans, only 28 per cent of respondents 
not having mains water in their vans (Table 7). 

Toilets in or next to individual caravans: In the 1959 survey, 59 per cent 
of the respondents had their own toilet and this figure had only increased by 
2 per cent to 61 per cent in 1965 (Table 8). But these figures concealed con- 
siderable real improvement. Most of the toilets in the 1959 survey were 
chemical closets, while 31 per cent of respondents in the 1965 survey had 
flush toilets. The survey of residential sites in Devon, 1966, showed a decline 
in the number of respondents with chemical closets inside or outside their 
caravan since 1959. The explanation given is that more site owners are 
providing communal facilities shared by all caravanners in order to comply 
with the Caravan Act. Clearly, individual chemical closets both inside and 
outside the caravan are often discarded when communal flush toilets are laid 
on by the site owner. 

Communal toilets: The 1959 survey found that 34 per cent of respondents 
were on sites without communal toilets (Table 9). In 1965, this figure had 
fallen to 29 per cent partly because the increase in flush toilets inside caravans 
reduces the need for communal provision (Table 10). Excluding men’s urinals 



Table 9 



Communal Toilets 
1959 survey 



Number of caravans on site 





Smaller 
sites 3-25 


Medium 

26-50 


Larger 
51 + 


All sites of 
3 + 


1 W.C. for up to 6 vans 


0/ 

Zo 

39 


% 

27 


% 

26 


y 

Zo 

31 


1 W.C. for over 6 to 10 vans 


6 


25 


28 


18 


1 W.C. for over 10 to 15 vans 


4 


18 


6 


9 


1 W.C. for over 15 vans 


— 


— 


24 


8 


None provided 


51 


30 


16 


34 



and combining provision for both sexes, Model Standards regard one com- 
munal W.C. to five caravans as a minimum provision. In 1959, 35 per cent 
of the respondents were on sites where there were more than six caravans to 
one W.C. (Table 9). The 1965 survey indicates that the situation has greatly 
improved. Even so, at least forty-one (14 per cent) of 284 respondents without 
a toilet in their van (8 per cent of all respondents) were on sites where the 
communal toilet provision was less than one toilet to five vans (Table 10, 11 
and 11a). Inadequate toilet provisions and its effects are well illustrated by 
these examples from the letters: 

“We have one toilet for eighty people.” ( Private site near Reading ) 

“One ladies toilet and one gentlemen’s toilet with sixteen vans on the site; 
in the mornings it is hopeless to try and get in.” 

( Private site at Reading) 

“We have sixteen caravans and only one for men and one for women. 
This means some of us have to go to work (as we all have to get a bus into 
town) without using the toilet.” ( Private site in Berkshire) 
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“There are about 120 to 140 vans on this site. Therefore, without the 
children there must be 240 or 280 adults for which there are five or six 
lavatories.” ( Private site in Surrey) 

Table 10 

Number of Communal Toilets 
1965 survey 



Q. How many W.C.’s are there altogether? 







Age of head 
of household 


Clc 


ss 


Owner si 


hip of site 


Total 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Number 


0/ 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


None on site 


29 


32 


25 


27 


24 


29 


40 


26 


Up to 5 


23 


16 


30 


27 


28 


22 


21 


23 


6-10 


21 


23 


22 


17 


20 


21 


li 


24 


11-20 


20 


22 


14 


20 


17 


20 


24 


18 


21-30 


6 


5 


7 


6 


6 


6 


4 


7 


31-40 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


i 


0 


i 


41-50 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


Over 50 


0 


0 


0 


i 


2 


0 


0 


0 



Table 11 

Number of Families Using Toilets 
1965 survey 



Q. Approximately how many families use them? 







Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Owner sh 


p of site 




Total 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 




522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Number of families 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Up to 20 


19 


13 


24 


27 


24 


19 


7 


23 


21-40 


8 


8 


11 


5 


2 


9 


10 


7 


41-60 


5 


8 


4 


2 


2 


6 


3 


6 


61-80 


2 


1 


3 


2 


0 


2 


1 


2 


81-100 


13 


19 


10 


6 


11 


13 


29 


9 


Over 100 


5 


4 


4 


7 


0 


6 


0 


6 


Don’t know 
All with communal 


18 


15 


18 


24 


37 


16 


ii 


20 


toilets 


71 


68 


74 


73 


76 


70 


60 


74 



Laundry facilities: In 1959, 27 per cent of the respondents were on sites 
with clothes washing facilities. By the time of the 1965 survey this figure had 
increased to 57 per cent (Table 7). The letters suggested that even where 
washing facilities are provided they can leave a lot to be desired : 

“One small laundry room with running cold water which is in a shocking 
state.” ( Private site near Bristol) 
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Table Xla 

Number of Families Using Toilets 



No. of W.C's 


No. of families 


All with no 
toilet in van 






284 


Up to 5 


Up to 20 


44 


}J 


21 to 40 


12 


,, 


41 to 60 


4* 


,, 


61 to 80 


— 




81 to 100 


3* 




Over 100 


2* 


.. 


D.K. 


14 


6 to 10 


Up to 20 


17 




21 to 40 


20 


.. 


41 to 60 


10 




61 to 80 


4* 




81 to 100 


15* 


.. 


D.K. 


21 


11 to 20 


Up to 20 


3 




21 to 40 


7 




41 to 60 


9 




61 to 80 


2 




81 to 100 


37 




Over 100 


13* 


.. 


D.K. 


18 


21 to 30 


Up to 20 


1 




21 to 40 


1 




41 to 60 


— 




61 to 80 


1 




81 to 100 


8 




Over 100 


5 


» 


D.K. 


4 


31 to 40 


Up to 20 


— 




21 to 40 


1 




41 to 60 


1 


.. 


D.K. 


2 


41 to 50 


Up to 20 


1 


» 


D.K. 


2 


Over 50 


D.K. 


2 



* Not up to model standards of one W.C. to five caravans. 

“If I have a big wash to do, I have to go to the bathroom for some water. 
This is not always very hot.” ( Private site near Nottingham) 

“The toilets, bathroom and wash-houses are not separate, and if one of the 
doors is opened, it is absolutely freezing.” ( Private site near Doncaster) 

Refuse disposal: In the 1965 survey, 5 per cent of the respondents were on 
sites without any regular garbage collection (Table 7). 

Car Parking Facilities: The 1965 survey revealed that 41 per cent of the 
respondents were on sites which provided car parking facilities for each 
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caravan, 7 per cent on sites which provided facilities for some caravans and 
52 per cent on sites providing communal car parks. 

Points Mentioned in the Letters 

Other aspects of site conditions not covered by the surveys, were referred to 
in the letters : 

Mains drainage 

“There is no water laid on and no proper waste drainage ... I myself trod 
in human dung the other day together with having to put up with urine 
and the stench of it drying about.” ( Private site in Northants) 

“The sewage from the gents and ladies came up in front of the well 
water ... we had to drink this well water.” ( Private site at Worcester) 

“We have no main drainage only soakways.” ( Site not specified in letter) 
“There is no mains sewerage, each van having its own soakway, which 
gives the air a very foul smell . . . and children playing on sour earth.” 

( Private site in Berkshire) 



Surface drainage 

“X get water running off the road into my plot which is very damp.” 
“Surface drainage is non-existent, resulting in large pools of stagnant 
water during wet weather, isolating some caravans.” 

( Private site near Peterborough) 
“In bad weather many pools or ice stand on the roads making it very 
dangerous for old tenants (several being over 70 years of age).” 

( Private site at Chertsey) 

Disposal of chemical closets 

“One tip for your toilet between about thirty or more caravans.” 

( Private site in Windsor) 

“There is no way of using Elsans unless we put them in the caravans and 
tip the contents into the main toilets which I think is against all health 
rules!” ( Private site near Reading) 

“Chemical toilets of all residents have to be carried at least 200 yards to 
a sluice which is often blocked and the smell has to be smelt to be believed.” 

( Private site in Berkshire) 

Hard-standings: Caravans should stand on a solid base, known as a hard- 
standing usually of concrete. The letters showed these can be inadequate 
or not even be provided: 

“The hard-standings should be the same size as the coverage of the bottom 
of the van, but all the hard-standings here are just about approximately 
5 ft. by. 2 ft., one under each of the two wheels.” 

(Private site in Berkshire) 
“Hard-standings are one condition of the site’s licence. Twelve are required, 
but so far they have not been done.” (Private site in Lancashire) 

Stand pipes: For people without piped water into their caravans stand pipes 
are usually provided. But the letters indicated that stand pipes are sometimes 
a long way from individual caravans : 

“I walk 30 yards to the water tap.” (Site not specified in letter) 

“I have to go 50 yards to the tap.” (Private site in Glamorgan) 

“I have to walk 200 yards to get water.” (Site not specified in letter) 
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Distance between caravans 

Cramped conditions were mentioned in some letters. One correspondent 
said that on his site they were “packed in like sardines.” Another said that on 
the other side . of his site there was “only 6 feet separating caravans.” 

Effect of the Act on Site Conditions 

It is impossible to isolate the exact influence of the Caravan Act 1960 on 
standards, safety, facilities and amenities on sites. Many sites would have met 
and exceeded the conditions laid down in the Act whether the Act had been 
passed or not. The chief tests of its effectiveness are: 

(a) whether it has succeeded in forcing bad sites to meet certain minimum 
standards 

and 

(b) whether it has established some uniform measure throughout the 
country of, the adequacy of caravan sites. 

There has been a spectacular increase in the provision of modern facilities 
like hot and cold water supply to individual caravans and a switch over from 
chemical closets to flush toilets both communal and inside caravans, but overall 
improvements in minimum standards , like proper roads, laundry facilities 
and adequate provision of communal toilets seems to have been much less 
marked. In the 1965 survey, the leading sources of complaint were the 
state of roads, footpaths, baths and toilets (Table 12). The letters indicate 
that, provided the claims made by correspondents are true, there are a signifi- 
cant number of sites in existence where one or more of the' conditions and 
amenities provided have . not been 1 improved by the Caravan Act. 

Table 12 

Cause for Complaint abont Site 



1965 survey 

Q. Have you ever had any cause for complaint about the site? 
If yes: What was it you object(ed) to? . 







Age of head 
of household 


: ; Class 


Ownership of site 




Total 


16-34' 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 




522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


No complaints 


% 

66 


% 

64 


% 

64 


% 

70 


% 

69 


% 

65 


% 

60 


% 

67 


Complaints about: 
Roads, footpaths . . 


15 


15 


18 


13 


19 


15 


21 


14 


Baths, toilets 


10 


10 


12 


9 


9 


10 


12 


10 


. Water supply 


3 


4 


4 


2 , 


0 


4 


2 


4 


Lack of facilities 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4 


5 


3 


5 


Costs 


4 


4 


6 


3 


.2 


‘ 5 


4 


4 


Other complaints . . 


6 


6 


4 


9 


7 


6 


11 


5 



But in some respects the Model Standards, which are issued as a guide 
to local authorities when performing their duties under the Act, lay down 
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standards of provision that may be inadequate. For example, communal 
toilet provision seems to be on the low side, since a number of our correspond- 
ents expressed dissatisfaction with toilet provision even in excess of 1 men’s and 
2 women’s W.C.s per 15 caravans, laid down in the Model Standards. With 
such a ratio, toilets can be over-used leading to queuing and bad sanitary 
conditions. The ratio takes no account of the number of people per caravan 
or the number of toilets inside caravans. The N.F.S.O. and the N.C.C. 
maintain, on the other hand, that the Model Standards are quite adequate 
for their purpose of giving local authorities guidance in drawing up licence 
conditions, and that the problem lies in their application by local authorities 
who may demand facilities which are costly and not suited to the circumstances 
of particular sites. 

The Model Standards are also not sufficiently specific, leaving them open 
to conflicting interpretation, not only in the conditions laid down in the site 
operator’s licence by different local authorities, but also by the courts. Site 
operators need long term planning permission if they are to recover capital 
spent on meeting the required standards, without raising rents unduly. 
Therefore, there seems to be a case for having two sets of Model Standards — 
detailed and comprehensive ones for sites with long term planning consent 
and less specific and demanding ones for sites with limited planning consent, 
so as to leave room for adaptation to the particular circumstances of the 
site. 



Role of Local Authorities 

These inadequacies of the Model Standards can explain partly any lack of 
uniformity in their application. But the main reason why sites may still exist 
which fall well below these standards lies in the use made of their powers by 
local authorities under the Caravan Act 1960. Under this Act, all sites must be 
licensed before they can operate, but the conditions imposed are at the dis- 
cretion of local authorities. Section V of the Act and the Model Standards are 
provided as guides and impose no statutory duty on a local authority to en- 
force them. It is possible for local authorities to grant a licence without 
laying down very stringent conditions. It is also possible for any conditions 
laid down not to be enforced very rigorously. The reason may be that site 
owners have been given time to comply because of the heavy capital outlay 
often required (as much as £400 per pitch) to lay on amenities and facilities 
suggested in the Act. 

To be effective in improving standards, a licensing scheme must be 
effectively enforced by the licensing authority otherwise it will not be taken 
seriously by licencees. A number of our letters drew attention to the lax 
enforcement of licence conditions by local authorities; site owners have been 
granted licences on the understanding that within a given period the site 
owner brings the site up to the standards required in the conditions for the 
licence; correspondents have told us that many site owners have been quick to 
comply but others have ignored directives from local authorities with im- 
punity. They have been able to do this, it is alleged, for a number of reasons. 
Local authorities have not inspected sites to check whether they are up to 
standard. Sites have been cleaned up to satisfy inspectors and then allowed 
to relapse into an unsatisfactory condition. Caravanners have been warned by 
the site owner not to complain to the local authority which has thus been 
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kept ignorant of abuses. They have been able to make such threats because of 
the caravanner’s fear of eviction due to his lack of security of tenure. 

This chapter has been concerned with the effects of the Caravan Act and 
its administration by local authorities on the conditions and amenities found 
on sites. The other major purpose of the Act was to give local authorities 
adequate planning powers to control the size and location of sites. The control 
of sites affects the costs of caravan living to individual caravanners, which is 
the main subject matter of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 



WHAT CARAVANNERS PAY 

Local Councils’ View of Caravans 

Apart from controlling site conditions, the other main purpose of the Caravan 
Act and the Planning Act 1962 is to give local authorities adequate powers 
to control the location, size, and layout of caravan sites in their areas. Local 
authorities have used this power to restrict the development of new sites in 
opposition to the wishes of the caravan manufacturers and site operators. Sir 
Arton Wilson in his report explained clearly the reasons for the prejudice of 
most local authorities (there are some notable exceptions) against caravans. 
He found among local authorities an “innate objection in principle to the 
use of caravans as homes at all”. Many authorities were prepared to agree 
that the residential caravan serves a useful purpose for certain small classes 
of user, such as the mobile worker. But in general, they regarded caravans as 
“sub-standard accommodation” and considered that people proposing to 
live in caravans should somehow be prevented or at least discouraged from 
doing so and be encouraged as soon as possible to live instead in houses, 
bungalows or flats. 

The Council’s investigations in 1965 provided little evidence of any 
substantial change in this view, shared by the majority of local authorities. 
Increased pressures from the housing shortage in large conurbations have led 
a few authorities in and around these areas to accept that caravans can be 
used as a useful temporary relief, like pre-fabs after the war. They have 
developed sites owned by themselves to house people who cannot be found 
council houses. But in general, local authorities have used the powers they 
have been given under the Caravan Act to re-inforce their negative attitude 
to caravans. “We have five private sites in our area all of which are licensed. 
We discharge our duties under the Act with regard to these sites, but we have 
no intention of licensing any more” commented one local council official. 
The Rural District Councils Association accept that caravans constitute a 
useful addition to housing because as long as housing is scarce this must be so. 
They have not expressed a view as. to the desirability of caravans as homes. 
The Association of Municipal Corporations, however, are opposed to the 
use of caravans as houses. 

Local authorities have resisted considerable pressure from the caravan 
industry and site operators to license more sites. Caravan manufacturers 
want to increase the outlets in the home market for their growing output. 
Site operators are attempting to meet the growing demand to live in caravans 
particularly from people who cannot move into a house for one reason or 
another. The effect of local authority policy is to restrict the supply of sites at a 
time when the demand for more to be opened is increasing. 

Excess of demand over supply has given considerable power to site owners 
on existing licensed sites and encouraged the less scrupulous ones to exploit 
their position. This position is reflected in complaints about excessive charges, 
link-ups between site operators and dealers selling caravans, dictatorial 
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attitudes of some site operators and fear of eviction at short notice due to lack 
of security of tenure. 

Costs of Caravan Living 

Comparisons between the 1959 survey and the 1965 survey, and the letters, 
reveal much interesting information about trends in the costs of caravan 
living. In 1959, the average rent for a caravan pitch was 15 shillings and 6 
pence per week. By 1965, it had doubled (Table 13). In the 1965 survey, the 
rent of 60 per cent of the respondents had gone up since they came on to the 
site. None had been given a reduction, 30 per cent had suffered one increase, 
while 27 per cent had suffered two or more increases during the previous two 
years (Table 14). 

Increases in rents reflect both rises in costs due to inflation and improve- 
ments to make sites comply with the Caravan Act. In the 1965 survey, one 
quarter of the people who had had their rents increased said they were told 
that the increase was to cover improvements already made on the site. One 
quarter said the increase was to cover future improvements. A further quarter 
said it was to cover a general rise in costs (Table 15). However, some of the 
letters alleged that the Caravan Act has been used as an excuse to put up 
rents with no significant improvements materialising. Rents also appear to 
have been increased to cover the costs of promised improvements which have 
not been made. We repeat that the assertions in these letters have not been 
checked and that a statistically valid picture cannot be built up using the 
letters alone. 

“When we came the rent was £1 2s. 6d The rent was increased three 

times in the next three years though nothing was improved.” 

( Private site near Tunbridge Wells) 

“When he (the site owner) bought the site he raised the rent from £1 a week 
to £1 10s. for 22 ft. vans, £1 15s. for up to 30 ft. vans and £2 for up to 
40 ft. vans. Since then, the site has slowly deteriorated.” 

{Private site in Kent) 

Table 13 

Site Rent Paid 
1965 survey 



Q. How much rent do you pay per week/month? 





Total 


Age of head 
of household 


Cla 


ss 


Ownership of site 


(1959 
survey ) 


16-34 


35-54 


554- 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


Total 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


1,092 


Weekly payment 


% 


% 


% 


% 


7. 


% 


% 


% 


% 




10 


12 


7 


8 


2 


11 


29 


4 


75 


Over £1-£1 10s. 


59 


58 


71 


49 


30 


62 


52 


61 


24 


Over £1 10s.-£2 


26 


25 


13 


38 


59 


22 


17 


28 


1 


Over £2 


6 


4 


6 


5 


9 


4 


4 


6 


1 


Don’t know 




0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


~ 


Average rent . . 






El 10s. 






15s.6d. 



Note : Monthly payments were averaged out to weekly rates. 
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Table 14 



Kent Increases 
1965 surrey 

Q. (a) Is this the rent you paid when you came to this site first of all or has it 
gone up, or down? 

(b) On how many occasions has the rent been increased in the past 2 years/ 
since you’ve been on this site (if less than 2 years). 





Total 


of 


ge of head 
household 


Class 


Ownership of site 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Changes 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Same as initial rent . . 


40 


47 


43 


25 


30 


41 


35 


42 


Gone down . . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Gone up 


60 


53 


57 


75 


70 


58 


64 


58 


Number of increases 


















Once . . 


30 


29 


29 


32 


44 


28 


30 


30 


Twice. . 


17 


15 


16 


23 


20 


17 


18 


17 


Three times . . 


8 


5 


8 


12 


4 


8 


11 


7 


Four times or more 


2 


1 


2 


5 


0 


3 


3 


2 


Don’t know 


2 


2 


1 


2 


0 


2 


1 


2 



Table 15 



Reason for Rent Increases 
1965 survey 



Q. Was there a particular reason given for this/these rent increase(s) or not? 
If yes: What were the reasons? 







A 

oj 


?e of head 
r household 


Class 


Ownership of site 




Total 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 




522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Reasons 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


V 




No reason given 
Improvements already 


6 


6 


4 


8 


7 


6 


5 


6 


made 


15 


13 


19 


15 


11 


15 


18 


14 


Future improvements 


16 


14 


14 


20 


24 


15 


15 


16 


General rise in costs . . 


16 


13 


13 


23 


20 


15 


11 


17 


Other reasons 

All having had one or * 

more increases in site 


12 


11 


ii 


16 


19 


12 


20 


10 


rent 


60 


53 


57 


75 


70 


58 


64 


58 



Note: Some respondents gave more than one reason. 
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“The rent went up to 33 shillings on July 1, 1965 from 30 shillings because 
showers and laundry were being put on the site, but we have to pay 6d. 
for 12 minutes in the shower and the laundry is not yet in use.” 

( Private site in Glamorgan ) 
“Since the ‘Act of Parliament’ was passed regarding caravan sites our 
landlord made a slight improvement, such as building the communal 
toilets and washhouse. He then put up the ground rent from 10 shillings 
to 25 shillings a week. I estimate the amount of money taken in rents, site 
fees, buying and selling of caravans on this site in the past 5 years to be 
about £20,000. For this money we get no services like street lighting, 
waste and drainage systems.” ( Private site in Letchworth) 

The practice of charging an initial fee or site premium to people when 
they come on to a site is very much on the increase. In the 1959 survey, 
6.3 per cent of all caravan households paid a premium. In 1965, the figure had 
increased over four times to 27 per cent. In 1959, most of the premiums paid 
were £10, £20 or £25. Except for one payment of £30 and one of £60, there 
was none over £25. In 1965, 40 per cent of these who paid a site premium 
paid over £25. Among the letters, figures of £50, £60, £70, £80 and £100 were 



Table 16 



Pitch Premiums Paid 
1965 survey 



Q. (a) When you first came to this site, did you pay, besides the rent, a site fee 
or development fee? If so, how much? 

(b) If Yes: Was this just a fee or did you get something in return for it? If 
so, what? 





Total 


Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Ownership of site 


{1959 
survey ) 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


Total 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


1,092 


Nothing paid , . 


% 

73 


% 

79 


% 

74 


% 

62 


% 

56 


% 

75 


% 

84 


% 

70 




% 

93.7 


Paid 






















Up to £5 . . 


3 


3 


5 


4 


2 


4 


13 


0 






Over £5-£10 


2 


2 


1 


2 


0 


2 


1 


2 






Over £10— £15 


2 


1 


1 


5 


2 


2 


0 


3 






Over £1 5-£20 


2 


2 


3 


1 


6 


1 


0 


2 




[■6.3 


Over £20-£25 


4 


6 


1 


4 


0 


5 


0 


5 






Over £25 


11 


8 


n 


16 


30 


9 


1 


14 






Can’t recall 






















amount 


3 


0 


5 


6 


6 


2 


1 


3 






Return for 






















payment 






















Nothing 


10 


n 


8 


9 


13 


9 


7 


10 




n.a. 


Item specified 


13 


8 


14 


23 


24 


12 


8 


15 




n.a. 


Not stated 


4 


2 


4 


6 


7 


4 


i 


5 




n.a. 



n.a. Not available. 
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quoted frequently and a few examples of £250 and £350 were mentioned. 
In the 1965 survey, eight respondents paid as much as £200 and one paid 
£300 (Table 16). The following extract from a letter is about a site which 
charged even more : — 

“To get on the site costs £350. This covers siting fees, new sheds and 
connections to the water supply, electricity and main drainage which are 
already done.” ( Private site in Littlehampton) 

This case shows that the initial fee can include payment for the connection 
of electricity, water and mains drainage which in other cases is charged 
separately. No figures are available in the 1959 survey about the extent, 
if any, at that time of connection charges suggesting that they are practices of 
recent origin. In the 1965 survey, 20 per cent of the respondents paid £1 and 
over for the connection of electricity. Half of these paid more than £10. 
(Table 17.) The letters showed that charges of £20 and more were not un- 
common. 

Table 17 

Connection Charges for Electricity 
1965 survey 

Q. (a) Was the electricity connected especially for you, or was it already 
connected 7 

(b) If especially connected: How much, if anything, did you pay the site 
owner for connecting the electricity to your van ? 







Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Ownership of site 




Total 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 




522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Already connected 


% 

49 


% 

49 


% 

56 


% 

43 


% 

33 


% 

51 


% 

66 


% 

44 


Connected and paid 
nothing 


19 


24 


18 


ii 


22 


19 


17 


20 


Up to £1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Over £l-£5 . . 


6 


7 


3 


8 


0 


7 


8 


6 


Over £5-£7 10s. 


1 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Over £7 10s.-£10 . . 


2 


1 


3 


2 


4 


1 


0 


2 


Over £10 


11 


8 


10 


18 


22 


10 


1 


14 


Can’t recall amount 


6 


3 


6 


12 


15 


5 


3 


7 


Not connected 


6 


5 


3 


6 


2 


6 


1 


6 



“We have recently had electricity installed for which we had to pay 
£25 to £30 each.” ( Private site near Welwyn) 

The 1965 survey showed that 19 per cent of respondents paid to have 
water installed in their caravan (Table 19). 10 per cent of all respondents 
paid to have the toilet in their van connected to the mains drainage system 
(Table 20). 

On this question of site premiums and connection charges, there were 
significant differences between council-owned sites and privately-owned 
sites. Only 16 per cent of respondents on council sites in the 1965 survey paid 
a premium and virtually all of these paid less than £5. However, 30 per cent 
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Table 18 



Connection Charges for Water Supply 
1965 survey 

Q. (a) Do you have running water in your caravan, or do you get your water 
from a tap away from the van? 

(b) If in van: How much, if anything, do you pay for the water being con- 

nected to the van ? 

(c) If tap outside: How many families use this tap? 

If don't know: About how many? 







Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Ownership of site 


Total 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Water in van 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 






Paid installing 


19 


13 


17 


30 


39 


16 


6 


so 

22 


Pay weekly . . 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


3 


5 


Pay nothing . . 


48 


52 


48 


39 


35 


49 


58 


44 


Share Tap outside 


















With 1-15 families . . 


14 


13 


16 


13 


ii 


14 


20 


12 


6-10 . . 


8 


7 


6 


11 


7 


8 


13 


7 


11-15 .. 


5 


6 


6 


1 


0 


5 


3 


5 


Over 15 


3 


4 


3 


2 


0 


3 


2 


3 


No water in van 


28 


30 


30 


27 


22 


30 


33 


29 



Table 19 

Charges for Connecting Toilet to Drainage 
1965 survey 





Total 


Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Site ownership 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Connection fee 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Paid nothing 


20 


22 


21 


14 


19 


20 


25 


18 


Paid lump sum 


9 


6 


7 


17 


30 


7 


1 


12 


Pay sum weekly 


1 


— 


1 


2 


— 


i 




1 


Other 


1 


— 


2 


1 


2 


1 


— 


1 


Communal or already 


















connected 


69 


72 


68 


64 


49 


71 


74 


68 



bf the respondents on private sites paid a premium and half of these paid 
more than £25. Only 13 per cent of respondents on council sites paid to have 
electricity connected and most of them did not pay more than £50. Thirty 
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per cent of respondents on private sites paid to have electricity connected and 
just under half of them paid more than £10. Six per cent of respondents on 
council sites paid to have water connected compared with 22 per cent on private 
sites. One per cent of all respondents on council sites paid to have their toilet 
connected to the drainage system compared with 12 per cent on private sites 
(Tables 17, 18, and 19). 

In the 1965 survey, 94 per cent of the respondents had electricity in their 
vans compared with 48 per cent in the 1959 survey (Tables 7 and 20). Some 
34 per cent of the respondents in the 1965 survey did not know what they 
were being charged per unit for electricity. Thirty-one per cent of respondents 
had pre-payment slot meters in their vans owned by the site owner. Twenty- 
four per cent were paying between 1.95d. and 4d. a unit. Since July 1, 1965, 



Table 20 



Electricity Supply in Van 
1965 survey 



Q. (a) Have you electricity in your van? 

(b) If Yes: Have you an electricity meter in your van? If Yes: Is it a slot 
meter or not? 

If slot meter: Is it your own property or does it belong to the site owner? 





Total 


Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Site ownership 




16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 




522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Electricity supply 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


None in van 


3 


3 


5 


3 


— 


4 


— 


4 


Electricity in van 
No meter in van 


14 


16 


14 


10 


9 


15 


26 


10 


Meter — not slot 


41 


43 


42 


36 


33 


42 


40 


41 


Self owner slot 


5 


4 


4 


7 


7 


5 


2 


6 


Slot — site owner 


31 


27 


29 


39 


46 


29 


20 


34 


Slot — other . . 


3 


3 


2 


4 


4 


3 


8 


i 


Not stated . . 


2 


2 


3 


_ 


— 


2 


3 


2 



when Electricity Boards fixed maximum prices of 1.95d. per unit and 4d. per 
day meter charge for the resale of electricity through private meters and 
allowed site operators to charge 0.25d. per unit on the top of this, 9 per cent 
were clearly being overcharged. At the same time, at least 18 per cent of 
households had had a reduction in charges per unit since the new ruling. The 
fixing of maximum charges seems to have restrained though not eliminated 
overcharging by site owners through pre-payment meters. Even Council 
tenants continue to be overcharged (Tables 21 and 22). 

Thirty per cent of the respondents in the 1965 survey were paying, besides 
rent and other charges, hire purchase payments on their caravans (Table 23). 
For most of them the period of payment was 3 years and over and they paid 
between £2 and £4 a week (Table 24). These figures were closely similar in 
every respect to the figures on hire puchase in the 1959 survey (Table 25). 
It seems surprising that in a period when rents have doubled and other 
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charges have increased greatly, weekly H.P. instalments have not risen. The 
explanation is that the price paid for their caravan by most people paying on 
hire purchase has not increased. In the 1959 survey, the average total cost 
including H.P. charges, was £557 (Table 25). In the 1965 survey, the purchase 
price of caravans bought by most H.P. payers was between £501 and £1,000 
(Table 26). Clearly, in spite of inflation, manufacturers of caravans have 
held down the price of their products, possibly due to economies derived 
from longer production runs and competition between suppliers. 



Table 21 

Cost of Electricity 
1965 survey 

Q. (a) What is the charge per unit for the electricity you use? 
(b) Has this charge altered at all since last July? 





Total 


Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Site ownership 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Cost per unit 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Less than 1.95d. 


29 


30 


30 


27 


20 


30 


42 


26 


1.95d.-4d 


24 


19 


22 


32 


54 


20 • 


17 


26 


Over 4d.-6d. 


6 


6 


9 


4 


7 


6 


5 


6 


Over 6d 


3 


2 


6 


1 


— . 


3 


3 


3 


Don’t know 


38 


43 


33 


36 


19 


41 


33 


39 


Changes in charges 


















Gone up 


12 


12 


12 


11 


15 


n 


18 


10 


Gone down 


18 


11 


18 


32 


43 


15 


18 


18 


No change . . 


39 


40 


50 


27 


31 


40 


39 


39 


Don’t know . . 


31 


37 


20 


30 


11 


34 


25 


33 
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Table 22 



Electric Meter Charges 
1965 survey 



Q. (a) How much, if anything do you pay for the electricity meter? 
(b) Has this charge altered at all since last July? 





Total 


Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Site ownership 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


408 


119 


403 


Amount paid 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Nothing 


66 


72 


65 


55 


54 


67 


76 


63 


4d. per day . . 


13 


9 


10 


21 


28 


ii 


7 


14 


Other charge 


17 


15 


19 


19 


19 


17 


16 


17 


Don’t know . . 


4 


4 


6 


5 


— 


5 


1 


6 


Change in charge 


5 


4 


3 


6 


6 


4 


4 


5 


Gone up 


2 


— 


2 


3 


6 


1 


1 


2 


Gone down 


25 


22 


30 


28 


30 


25 


24 


26 


No change . . 


58 


65 


50 


54 


56 


59 


62 


57 


Don’t know . . 


68 


74 


65 


63 


58 


70 


71 


67 
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Table 23 



Method of Purchasing Caravan 
1965 survey 

Q. (a) Do you, yourselves own your caravan, are you paying for it on H.P., or 
are you renting it? 

(b) If owned by self /family: Did you buy it for cash or on H.P.? 

(c) If renting: Is this from the site owner or someone else? 

(d) If owned by self /family or buying on H.P.: Did you buy/are you buying 

your caravan through the site owner, from a dealer, another caravan 
owner, or elsewhere? 





Total 


Ai 

of 


y e of head 
household 


Class 


Ownership of site 


1959 

survey 


16-34 


35-54 


55+ 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


Total 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


1,092 


Owned by self 




/ n 




d, 




4 








4 




/ o 










% 


and paid cash 




































to : site owner 


10' 




r 




ir 




25' 




31" 




r 




r 




13' 






dealer 


12 


[-38 


4 


111 


19 


^44 


23 


[■82 


20 


[77 


12 


r 34 


11 


[-27 


13 


[•42 


28 


other 


16 




6 




14 




34 




26 




15 




15 




16 






Purchased on H.P. 






" 








" 






















from: site owner 


7 




9 




6 




5 




2 




8 




1 




9 






dealer 


12 




13 




14 




6 




4 




13 




23 




8 






other 


9 




11 




10 




4 




4 




9 




13 




8 






Paying H.P. to: 




158 




U2 




r 47 




Uo 




[■23 




L 61 




f 71 




l53 


60 


site owner . . 


6 




8 




6 




1 




6 




6 




2 




7 






dealer 


17 




30 




6 




3 




7 




18 




27 




14 






other 


7 




11 




5 




1 




0 




7 




5 




7 






Renting from: 




































site owner . . 


3 


U 


4 


r 5 


4 


r 5 


0 


r° 


0 


r° 


3 


U 


0 


r° 


3 


f 4 


10 


other 


1 




ij 




1. 




0 




0, 




1 




0 




1 






Other arrange- 




































ment 


1 




1 




2 




0 




0 




1 




3 




0 




2 


Not stated 


i 




1 




1 




0 




0 




1 




1 




0 
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Table 24 



H.P. Instalments and Periods for Payment 
1965 survey 

Q. (a) How much do you pay each week/month ? 

(b) Over what time period will you be paying this ? 





Total 


Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Ownership of site 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Per week 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


V 




Up to £2 


3 


3 


6 


0 


2 


3 


7 


/o 

2 


Over £2-£4 . . 


16 


27 


9 


3 


7 


17 


21 


15 


Over £4-£5 .. 


6 


11 


2 


1 


4 


7 


4 


7 


Over £5 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


Not stated . . 


2 


4 


1 


i 


0 


3 


2 


2 


Period 


















Up to 2 years 


3 


5 


2 


i 


0 


3 


6 


2 


Over 2-3 years 


8 


14 


7 


0 


4 


9 


8 


8 


Over 3-4 years 


11 


20 


4 


1 


4 


12 


11 


11 


Over 4-5 years 


5 


8 


2 


1 


6 


5 


7 


4 


Over 5 years 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


2 


0 




Do not know 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


i 


2 


1 


All buying on H.P. . . 


30 


49 


18 


4 


13 


31 


34 


28 
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Table 25 



H.P. Arrangements 
1959 survey 



Bought by hire purchase 





New* 


Second-hand 


New or second-hand 


None 


% 


% 

6 


% 

3 


1-49 


1 


11 


5 


50-99 


16 


30 


22 


100-149 


27 


33 


30 


150-199 


21 


11 


16 


200-249 


14 


6 


11 


250-299 


7 


1 


4 


300-349 


6 


1 


4 


350 and over 


8 


1 


5 


Average down payment 


£177 


£100 


£142 


Number of instalments involved 


% 


% 


% 


1-11 


— 


3 


1 


12 


3 


4 


3 


13-17 


1 


1 


1 


18 


2 


5 


4 


19-23 


1 


3 


2 


24 


66 


59 


63 


25-29 


— 


— 


— 


30 


1 


3 


2 


31-35 


1 


2 


1 


36 


24 


17 


21 


Over 36 


1 


3 


2 


Proportion of those caravans bought by 
hire purchase where payments had not 
yet been completed 


58% 


72% 


64% 


Monthly instalments 


% 


% 


% 


Up to £4 19s 


1 


5 


3 


£5 to £9 19s 


8 


29 


17 


£10 to £14 19s 


42 


47 


44 


£15 to £19 19s 


35 


16 


27 


£20 to £24 19s 


13 


3 


8 


£25 and over 


1 




1 


Average monthly instalment 


£14 16s. 


£11 9s. 


£13 7s. 


Average total cost 


£557 


£410 


£496 



The base numbers for the' different analyses given above vary slightly since the information 
required was not always obtained. The minimum numbers of new and secondhand caravans 
involved in any analysis are 312 and 222 respectively. 

* Excludes part exchange. 
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Table 26 



Purchase Prices of Caravans Bought on H.P. 

1965 survey 

Q. What would the cost have been if you had bought it outright ? 





Total 


oj 


ge of ht 
'househ 


ad 

old 


Class 


Ownership of site 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Cost 

Up to £250 . . 
£251-£500 . . 
£501-£750 . . 
£751-£1000 .. 

Over £1,000 . . 

Don’t know 

All buying on H.P. . . 


% 

1 

5 

10 

7 

3 

3 

30 


% 

1 

8 

18 

12 

4 

6 

49 


% 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

18 


% 

0 

0 

1 

3 
0 
0 

4 


% 

0 

2 

2 

4 

6 

0 

13 


% 

1 

5 

11 

8 

2 

4 

31 


% 

3 

8 

13 

7 

1 

3 

34 


% 

1 

4 

9 

7 

3 

4 
28 



Increases m costs for caravanners have been concentrated on premiums 
connection charges and meter charges. How do site operators justify extra 
° Ver aDd a , bov ? the - rent? The National Federation of Site Operators 
c w y There SeS the .f hargm8 . of pitcb Premiums over and above connection 
charges. There are three main reasons usually given either separately or 

TPm« her f ° r , the ( 5 har 8 m S of Premiums and connection charges. First, pitch 
rents are not sufficient to cover site capital and development costs. If they 
there w ° ald be some hardship and distress to existing tenants! 
“ °t whom are old a « e Pensioners. Secondly, it is unfair to include the 
costs of connection of water and electricity and main drainage in the rent 
, SOm ^ tenants do not have, or want, these facilities. Why should they 
subsidise their more affluent neighbours ? Thirdly, local authorities sometimes 

Aravin 6 & P J miSSi0n for only a few years if *eir policy is to run down 
caravan sites for planning reasons. This means that if a site owner is to 

VC °?"l ent C ° StS ’ and make a profit ’ he must be Protected against 
tenants leaving at short notice. If he did not make initial charges the rent 
would have to be fixed at an astronomical level which would be unfair to the 
relatively longer term tenants. 

in,T T Th^fl y ?-fI an ? erS ’ h ° wever ’ Premiums sound suspiciously like profiteer- 
mg. They find it hard to understand why the cost of services provided on the 

1965 sum C v7?howed P tw rentS t aS iS l , he ruIe in houses ' B °th ‘he 1959 and 
staved ft h m ? st people makin8 * heir homes in caravans 

h %65 lb r ^n ars - In 1959 ’ 77 per cent bad hved on only one site; 

in 1965 the figure was 79 per cent (Table 27). Eighty-nine per cent of res- 

Fnm? the ^m 1959 ^ 7 had been leSS than four years on ‘heir present site ; 
in 1965 the figure was 74 per cent (Table 28). For these short stavers the 

arC effectiveIy a considerable surcharge on their weekly rent 
r example, supposing a tenant moves from a site after three years and his 
site premium and connection charges at the beginning of his tenancy were 
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Table 27 



Number of Sites Ever Lived On 

1965 survey (1959 survey) 





Total 


Ai 

of 


?e of he 
househt 


ad 

Id 


Class 


Ownership of site 


Total 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


1,092 


Total number 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


One . . 


79 


80 


78 


77 


72 


79 


59 


84 


77 


Two .. 


15 


15 


11 


17 


17 


15 


29 


11 


15 


Three 


4 


3 


6 


5 


11 


3 


8 


3 


4 


Four . . 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


Five . . 


1 


i 


3 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


3* 



\5 or more sites 



Table 28 



Time Lived on Present Site 
1965 survey 

Q. For how long have you lived on this particular site? 



(1959 survey) 





Total 


Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Ownership of site 


Total 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


1,092 


Time on site 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Up to 3 months 


8 


10 


7 


6 


11 


8 


3 


10 


\l6 


Over 3-6 months 


8 


8 


a 


5 


7 


8 


7 


8 




Over 6-12 months 


12 


17 


6 


8 


11 


12 


ii 


12 


25 


Over 1-2 years 


20 


.24 


18 


15 


17 


21 


24 


19 


20 


Over 2-3 years 


13 


15 


15 


9 


6 


14 


13 


13 


10 


Over 3-4 years 


13 


14 


12 


13 


17 


13 


14 


13 


8 


Over 4-5 years 


8 


5 


7 


12 


17 


7 


8 


8 


3 


Over 5-10 years 


14 


6 


17 


25 


13 


14 


15 


13 


7 


Over 10 years 


3 


1 


6 


5 


0 


4 


5 


3 


i 


Do not know 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 



£155. Spread over three years, this sum added an extra £1 a week on his rent 
excluding any interest that his capital would have earned over that period. 
In fact, if his rent is 35 shillings the total weekly outlay over three years had 
worked out at more than 55 shillings. If he stayed less than three years, his 
notional weekly outlay was proportionately higher. Caravan living, in fact, 
is not so cheap as it might appear at first glance. Besides rent and capital 
charges, many caravanners are also making weekly hire purchase payments 
of perhaps £2 to £4 for three or four years. Moreover, the value of a caravan 
depreciates steadily unlike that of a new house. The practice of charging 
premiums would he less marked if more local authorities were prepared to 
give longer term planning permission to caravan site owners opening up new 
sites. 
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When most people on a caravan site are short stayers, it pays a site owner 
to keep the rents down and charge high premiums or connection charges. 
Every time someone moves off a site and another person moves in, the site 
owner collects fees. Once the basic work of laying down hard-standings and 
laying on water pipes and electric wiring is done, the cost of adapting a site 
for another caravan may often be much less, depending on the similarity 
of design, yet the charges paid by each tenant stay the same. 

Sir Arton Wilson’s report contained some figures of site operating costs 
quoted by the National Federation of Site Operators and the National 
Caravan Council at the time (1959). At that time, the N.F.S.O. suggested a 
range between £1 and £100 for the costs of land per pitch. The N.C.C. gave a 
range of £2 10s. to £50. The N.F.S.O. quoted an average layout cost per 
pitch of about £100. The N.C.C. quoted £90 on the basis of what were then 
(pre-Caravan Act) general standards. For a really first class site providing 
separate water supply and mains drainage to each caravan and high standards 
of amenity, the layout cost per pitch would be in the range of £120-£200 
Running costs were estimated to be about £20 per year by the N.C.C. Overall 
figures quoted by the trade today are more than double these 1959 figures 
much of the increase being accounted for by the rise in the cost of land! 
Assuming that the £500-£600 per pitch quoted by the N.F.S.O. today is a 
reasonable one, it does not require a very high turnover of caravans for a site 
owner charging £100 premium per pitch on the top of connection charges to 
make a quick picking. 6 



Control of the Supply of Caravans 

Shortage of sites has led the manufacturers and suppliers of caravans to seek 
some control over the outlets for their products. Some dealers have entered 
the field of site operation. Other dealers pay commissions to site operators to 
reserve pitches for the caravans they sell. These arrangements affect caravan- 
ners in two ways. First, if they are buying a new caravan for the first time 
they may be offered a place on a caravan site as part of the dealer’s sales 
package. This limits their choice of location for their caravan. They may be 
liable for site fees which they could avoid on another site. Secondly, if thev 
already own a caravan and wish to move on to a particular site, the site 
owner may say that before coming on to the site they must sell their caravan 
and buy another one from him or a dealer with whom he is connected. Apart 
from the financial loss incurred, this seems to contradict the whole essence 
or a mobile home. 

+w S * est "f do “ °“ the consumer ’ s freedom of choice is quite wide-spread 
if* 6 tra f , e ' The 1965 survey showed that 20 per cent of respondents on private 
sites would not have been allowed to bring their own van on to the site if thev 
had wanted to (Table 29). This figure does not include people who bought 

Bffch C In a rte S m66 the firSt *T as .? art 0f a sales package ^“ding a reserved 
pitch. In the 1966 survey of residential sites in Devon over 30 per cent of 

f e „ sp °fff nts sald . the y were required to buy a caravan from the site owner 
before they acquired a pitch. 

Besides restricting the freedom of choice of people moving into caravans 
be i^?. en . dealers and site owners also restrict mobility between 
f7” fact ’ mo . bdl * y ,' n a *y case !S not very marked in the case of residential 
sites (79 per cent had hved on only one site in the 1965 survey; see Table 27) 
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Table 29 



Use of Own Caravan on Site 
1965 survey 

Q. Did you bring your own caravan to the site? 

If No: Would you have been allowed to bring your own van had you 
wanted to ? 





Total 


Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Ownership of site 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Have own caravan 


% 

65 


% 

67 


% 

70 


% 

56 


% 

43 


% 

67 


% 

92 


% 

57 


No but allowed own . . 


17 


19 


14 


15 


26 


16 


4 


21 


No and not allowed . . 


17 


12 


13 


28 


31 


15 


4 


20 


Not stated 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


2 


0 


2 



because most caravanners who move go into a house. But the letters showed 
that the mobility of the minority who would like to move is restricted by these 
arrangements. 

“What could be more mobile than a man who can, within a few days, wind 
up his jacks, book a low-loader, and move the caravan and family from 
one end of the country to another at the drop of a hat? If you can find a 
site which will take you without your buying a new caravan from the 
owner, which is rare, you then have to pay a large sum — £50 to £100 
premium — on top of charges for connecting your caravan to the main 
services.” 

Security of Tenure 

Yet another expression of the power of the site owner over his tenants is his 
ability to evict people he does not want on his site at very short notice. Tenants 
who complain about facilities may be told to “takelt or leave it”. In the absence 
of any other site to go to, they must all too often just “take it”. Over one-third 
of all the respondents in the 1965 survey said they had cause to complain about 
their site (Table 12), but only two thirds of these actually registered any com- 
plaint, and for over half of those who complained nothing was done to put 
their complaint right. Of the third of respondents with cause to complain who 
did not complain, one third said they feared eviction and another third said 
it would not make any difference if they did complain — -although in absolute 
terms the figures were very small (Table 30). There were some significant 
differences between respondents on public and private sites. Those on private 
sites were less willing to complain, less confident of the outcome and expressed 
less satisfaction with the response to their complaints. 

Fear of eviction clearly plays a significant though not a spectacular role in 
inhibiting complaints about bad site conditions and other abuses. It is probably 
extremely significant on very bad sites where the site owner tyrannizes over 
and exploits his tenants. Fear was certainly a theme of many letters sent to us. 
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Table 30 



Action Taken about Complaints 
1965 survey 

Q. (a) Have you complained about it to anyone ? 

(b) If Yes: To whom did you complain? 

(c) What was the result of this complaint? 

(d) If No: Why didn’t you complain? 





Total 


Age 


Class 


Own 

of/ 


ership 

ouse 


16-34 


35-54 


55 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


All with complaints 


181 


92 


45 


44 


17 


164 


48 


133 


Did not complain because 


% 


% 


% 


% 


%■ 


% 


% 


% 


Scared of eviction . . 


10 


9 


6 


14 


7 


9 


6 


9 


Would make no 


















difference . . 


9 


15 


6 


3 


13 


9 


3 


12 


Other reason 


14 


12 


14 


21 


20 


15 


14 


16 


No special reason . . 


12 


12 


10 


10 


— 


13 


— 


15 


Complained to: 


















Site owner . . 


40 


35 


51 


38 


46 


38 


49 


38 


Other . . 


15 


17 


13 


14 


14 


16 


28 


10 


Results of complaint 


















All complaining 


100 


48 


29 


23 


11 


89 


37 


63 


Nothing done 


7o 

52 


52 


52 


53 


65 


53 


So 

52 


56 


Complaint fixed 


32 


37 


35 


23 


35 


32 


48 


25 


Action promised 


11 


11 


9 


12 


0 


10 


0 


13 


Other 


5 


0 


4 


12 


0 


5 


0 


6 



“To see feudalism at its worst, come to Somerset, to find examples of 
tenants in fear of eviction over stupid rules.” 

“I have taken great interest in caravan sites throughout South Wales and 
find that most tenants are afraid to complain for fear of eviction.” 

“If one dares to complain, one is told to get off, no notice.” 

“People don’t say much as they are afraid of being given notice.” 

Fear of eviction is due to the general lack of security of tenure offered to 
people living in caravans, although there has been some improvement since 
the Arton Wilson report in 1959. In the 1959 survey, 62 per cent of respondents 
did not know what period of notice they could be given by the site owner; 30 
per cent could be given one week or less and 5 per cent one month. In the 1965 
survey, 29 per cent were ignorant of the notice they could be given, 38 per cent 
could be given one week or less and 17 per cent over three weeks (Table 31). 
There has thus been a considerable reduction in ignorance and an increase in 
people with a month or more security of tenure. But 55 per cent of the res- 
pondents in the 1965 survey had no written agreement (65 per cent on private 
sites) (Table 32). Even when a written agreement is provided this is not neces- 
sarily a guarantee of protection for people living on private sites since its 
terms are dictated by the site owner. The letters contained many complaints 
from tenants who felt oppressed by restrictive rules laid down by site owners 
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Table 32 



Written Agreements 
1965 survey 



Q. On this present site, do you have a written agreement with the site owner? 







Age of head 
of household 


Class 


Ownership of site 


Total 


16-34 


35-54 


55 + 


Upper 


Lower 


Council 


Private 


522 


255 


125 


142 


54 


468 


119 


403 


Have written agreement 


% 

45 


% 

47 


% 

37 


% 

49 


% 

46 


% 

45 


% 

81 


% 

35 


Do not have written 


















agreement 


55 


53 


63 


51 


54 


55 


19 


65 



with the threat of eviction at a moment’s notice hanging over their heads. The 
following examples are quoted from letters but were not substantiated by us: 
“There is no security of tenure at all. The site owner makes his rules and 
enforces them in a most unpleasant manner. No reasons need be given for 
notice to quit.” ( Private site in Herts.) 

“This site was recently sold, and on the change-over my rent was raised 
from £1 a week to £2 per week for which I received no additional benefit. 
It was pay or get out. We have no freedom of speech, we go about in fear 
that if we voice our opinions, we get the order of the boot.” 

(Private site in Hampshire) 
“There is no security of tenure on the site and if you upset the landlord in 
any way he can turn you off.” (Private site in Hampshire) 

We understand that local authorities customarily channel any evictions 
from their sites through the courts. 

The N.F.S.O. and the N.C.C. have tried to promote the wider use of 
written agreements since December 1964. They have produced jointly a 
recommended agreement form of which large quantities have been provided 
by both bodies to their members for distribution to their tenants. This 
agreement has been discussed by the Consumer Council with both bodies 
and, as a result, a number of amendments have been made in it which will 
give greater protection to the caravan dweller. The agreement, which is 
reproduced in the Appendix to this report (page 47), provides that the twelve 
month pitch licence is terminable on three months’ notice by the licensee. 
The licensee can be evicted only for non-payment of rent or for failure to 
comply with the site rules. (These rules can be amended with the agreement 
of a majority of the licensees). If there is a dispute between a licensee and 
the site owner about whether or not the former has disregarded the rules, 
he can, under the agreement, take the issue to arbitration. Alternatively, 
he will retain the right (which he has under present law) to take the dispute 
to the County Court for a decision. It will be seen, therefore, that protection 
against arbitrary eviction is given to the licensee by this agreement as well as 
a reasonable length of tenure. The Consumer Council hopes that its use by 
the site owners and licensees will be widespread. 
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According to the caravan bodies, few of the old agreements have been 
taken up, which is proof, they say, that people living in caravans do not, in 
general, want security of tenure and long leases, because they do not wish to be 
tied by legal obligations. Lack of demand is one argument deployed by caravan 
interests against the statutory provision of security of tenure which applies to 
housing under the Rent Act 1965. The other is that life on a caravan site is far 
more communal than that in a house or fiat. Bad tenants can cause far more 
distress to their neighbours. Speedy eviction of undesirables is therefore a very 
necessary weapon in the site owner’s armoury. Without it, he would find it 
hard to run his site to the satisfaction of respectable tenants. This objection to 
granting security of tenure has some force, as caravan sites can attract the sort 
of people who make bad tenants. 

But to the caravanner, the power of instant eviction is just one other part of 
the powerful position of his site owner. It makes it easy for the unscrupulous 
site owner to exploit his tenants. 

This chapter has shown how the shortage of sites, stimulated by the 
restrictive policy of local authorities, has increased the power of site owners. 
This power has been used to levy site premiums and extra charges which can 
make the cost of living in a caravan a good deal higher than is implied by the 
relatively low pitch rents. It has also inhibited complaints about site conditions 
and their improvement. The solutions to the problems isolated in this chapter 
and chapter III which have been suggested by various bodies are discussed in 
the next chapter together with the Consumer Council’s own recommendations. 
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CHAPTER V 



SOME POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

How to Improve Site Conditions 

Since the Caravan Act, site conditions have been greatly improved, but there 
are still sites about with poor roads, no laundries and inadequate communal 
toilets. A further survey by the Ministry of Housing of conditions on a repre- 
sentative sample of sites measured against the Model Standards would give an 
indication of the proportion of sites not measuring up to the requirements of 
the Act and the extent to which sites come up to Model Standards. Some local 
authorities have not used the power granted to them under the Act to force 
bad sites in their areas to raise their standards. 

Improvements can come either from greater effort to work the present 
law or from future legislation. Keeping within the framework of the permissive 
powers granted to local authorities under the present Act, the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government could urge local authorities to be more 
vigorous in their enforcement of the Act. The Ministry could spell out the 
minimum conditions which should be attached to the granting of a licence. 
They could suggest the minimum number of inspections which should be 
made of a site in a given period to ensure that it complies with the licence 
conditions. They could revise the Model Standards to make them both more 
adequate and more adaptable to the planning situation. 

Alternatively, the Caravan Act could be amended to include these points 
and it could be made compulsory for local authorities to carry out their duties 
under the Act. The voluntary plan could be tried first and if it brought no 
significant improvement in site conditions, then further legislation could be 
sought. 

The Evils of Shortage 

Pitch premiums, excessive rents (on the few occasions they occur) and threats 
of eviction have been encouraged by the excess of demand to live in caravans 
over the supply of sites. A solution favoured by the caravan interests is for local 
authorities to abandon their present restrictive policy and to licence many more 
sites in areas where they are needed, as well as giving more long-term planning 
consents. This view is strongly opposed by most local authorities. Apart from 
their own prejudice against caravans as sub-standard housing, local councils 
are under strong pressure from their ratepayers to preserve local amenities 
and property values. Caravans are considered by many local residents to be 
a threat to these. If caravan interests are to make much headway in their 
campaign to get more sites licensed, they will have to persuade people living in 
houses that modern caravan parks can fit neatly and tidily into the locality 
without spoiling local amenities and adversely affecting local property values. 
This means that manufacturers need to examine critically their design concepts 
and more site owners should think seriously about landscaping their sites. 
They must also persuade the Ministry that a caravan is an acceptable alterna- 
tive form of accommodation to a house. It is significant that they have failed 
to get caravans included in the housing target for the National Plan. 
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The remaining solutions accept the shortage of sites as a fact of life, and 
attempt to alleviate the bad effects this has on people living in caravans. In 
early 1965, Mr. Eric Lubbock, M.P. for Orpington, introduced a Private 
Member’s Bill to make provision for written agreements between operators of 
caravan sites and residents, and to make premiums for the granting, renewal 
and continuance of such agreements illegal. The Bill called for written agree- 
ments specifying the terms of occupancy, the pitch rents, and the period of 
notice to be given either way in order to terminate the agreement. Such written 
agreements are supported by the N.C.C. and N.F.S.O. which, as reported in 
Chapter IV, have drafted their own recommended form, but they feel that 
it is not necessary to pass a law to secure their universal adoption. One possible 
solution that has been suggested is for local authorities to make written 
agreements a condition of the licence. 

In his latest Bill, Mr. Lubbock is seeking to apply the much stronger 
security of tenure provisions of the Rent Act 1965, to caravans. It would 
be a criminal offence to turn a caravan off a site without a court order. 
This solution is not supported by the Ministry of Housing who consider that 
the crucial differences between caravans and houses would make it far too 
complicated to enforce. For example, in almost all cases the caravan is owned 
by the occupant. It is only the pitch which is rented from the site owner. It is 
also opposed by the caravan interests for reasons explained in the previous 
chapter. 

Control of eviction to be effective requires some form of rent control, since 
a site owner can force people off his site merely by putting up his rent. Mr. 
Lubbock is confident that the Rent Act machinery of rent control can be 
applied to caravans. He thinks that the Rent Officers and the Rent Assessment 
Tribunals in areas where caravan sites are numerous, which are mainly rural 
or semi-rural, should have a work load sufficiently light for them to take on 
board the work of assessing rents on caravan sites. The Ministry of Housing, 
however, remain sceptical. 

But merely to control rents is not enough, since as we have seen the 
caravans can be faced with a battery of other charges. If rent is controlled, is it 
possible at the same time to prevent exploitation through these other charges ? 
Can “key money” be entirely outlawed? 

Excessive charging through pre-payment electricity meters has not been 
entirely eliminated by the publication of maximum charges by the area elec- 
tricity boards. The survey supports our view that overcharging should be made 
a criminal offence. We hope that Lord Royle will soon bring a Bill into the 
House of Lords to give this necessary protection to caravan dwellers and 
tenants in other accommodation. 

An alternative to the use of the Rent Act to control charges and give 
security of tenure is to use the Act designed specially for caravans — the Cara- 
van Act 1960. Before the Caravan Act was passed, the Chertsey Urban District 
Council pressed for specific provisions to provide security of tenure, to control 
rents and to abolish premiums, but these were not included in the Act. How- 
ever, they considered the wording of the Act sufficiently wide to allow them 
to impose such conditions when granting a licence. In a test case, the Divisional 
Court upheld these conditions but the Court of Appeal reversed this decision 
by a majority of two to one, and the House of Lords took the same view. The 
Higher Courts took the view that the Caravan Act was essentially a planning 
instrument and that the conditions attached to a licence should relate to 
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physical amenties and conditions on sites, and not to the individual caravan- 
ner’s terms of tenure. Because of this ruling, the Chertsey Urban District 
Council are urging the Government to bring in fresh legislation. It is clear 
that if the question of amending the Caravan Act to regulate the terms of 
tenure is considered the same objections will be raised as were raised in the 
Chertsey case. 

The Consumer Council’s View 

Given that local authorities do not intend to allow many more new sites to 
be licensed, then the Government have a duty to deal with the effects of the 
artificial shortage that has been created. There should be statutory security 
of tenure, rent control and abolition of site premiums. If the technical problems 
of doing this through the Rent Act are insuperable, then the Government 
should devise separate fresh legislation to provide the necessary safeguards. 
It should not be impossible to draft a law that took account of the fact that 
most people own their caravans and only rent the pitch and which outlawed 
“key money”. Rent control machinery should be able to take account of 
the adjustments to pitch rents necessary to bring them to an economic level 
when premiums are abolished. 

In the absence of these specific statutory safeguards, if written agreements 
providing the safeguards against eviction, which are in the N.F.S.O. and 
N.C.C. agreement, were included among the conditions of a site licence, 
this would make a valuable contribution to security of tenure for the caravan 
dweller. For this to be effective, it would, of course, be important that the 
licensee was made fully aware of his rights (as well as his obligations) under 
the agreement. Meanwhile, the Council would urge both caravan site tenants 
and site owners to use the agreement on a voluntary basis. 

Better physical conditions on sites and more uniform standards should be 
promoted by more vigorous application of their powers by local authorities 
under the Caravan Act and by reduction in the number of short-term planning 
consents in favour of long term ones. Revised Model Standards should be 
issued by the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. If better conditions 
do not come about as a result of voluntary effort, then the Caravan Act should 
be amended to secure the desired result. 
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APPENDIX 



AGREEMENT FORM 
( Recommended jointly by the N.F.S.O. and the N.C.C.) 

AN AGREEMENT made this day 

of One thousand nine hundred and 

BETWEEN 
of 

(hereinafter called “the Park/Site Owner/s”) of the one part and 

of 

(hereinafter called “the Licensee”) of 

the other part 

WHEREAS the Park/Site Owner/s is/are the holder/s of a Caravan Site Licence 
dated the day of 

One thousand nine hundred and granted by the 

Council in respect of land known as 



situated at 

(hereinafter called “the Caravan Park/Site”) 

NOW IT IS HEREBY AGREED as follows:— 

1 . IN consideration of the payment by the Licensee of the sum hereinafter made 
payable the Park/Site Owner/s hereby grant/s to the Licensee a Licence to enter and 
station upon the Caravan Park/Site one caravan and for that purpose only to have 
the necessary use of that part of the Caravan Park/Site known as Pitch Number 

or such other Pitch thereon as may be available at the commencement 
of this Licence or as the Park/Site Owner/s may from time to time during the 
continuance of this Licence require the Licensee to occupy (hereinafter called 
“the Pitch”) 

2. THIS Licence shall commence on the day of 

One thousand nine hundred and and shall continue for a 

period of twelve months unless terminated by the Licensee giving not less than three 
months notice in writing of his desire to terminate the agreement or unless sooner 
determined in accordance with the provisions of Clause 9 hereof 

3. THE sum payable by the Licensee (hereinafter called “the payment”) shall be 

£ per payable in advance on 

day of each the first payment to be made on the 

day of One thousand nine hundred and 

4. AND FURTHER the Park/Site Owner/s and the Licensee agree: — 

(a) that it is not their intention to create between them the relation of landlord 
and tenant 

(b) that legal possession and control of the Caravan Park/Site and of the pitch 
shall at all times remain vested in the Park/Site Owner/s 

(c) that the Licensee shall not be entitled to use any part of the Caravan Park/ 
Site or of the Pitch to the exclusion of the Park/Site Owner/s or other persons 
authorised by him/her/them and 

(d) that this Licence shall not in any way confer or impose upon the Park/Site 
Owner/s or upon the Licensee any of the rights or obligations of a landlord 
or tenant or any rights or obligations save those expressed or implied by law 
in this Licence 
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5. THE Licensee agrees with the Park/Site Owner/s as follows : — ■ 

(i) To pay the said sum of £ on the days and 

in the manner aforesaid 

(ii) To pay within twenty one days of the receipt of any Rate Demand the 
amount due as shown thereon for the caravan and the pitch upon which it 
stands or if the pitch with caravan on it is not separately rated to pay a 
proportionate part of any increase in the annual rate or demand demanded 
of the Park/Site Owner/s for the Park/Site, which includes the pitch, the 
subject of this agreement such proportionate part of such increase to be 
agreed between the Park/Site Owner/s and the licensee and in default of 
such agreement the proportionate amount to be decided by an arbitrator 
in accordance with the provisions of Clause 10 of this agreement and in 
the event of the rate liability including water rates payable in respect of the 
pitch and/or caravan being at any time or times increased above the liability 
existing at the date of the signing of this Agreement by reason of the levying 
of a separate rate in respect of the caravan and/or pitch then the Licensee 
shall pay the amount of such increase to the Park/Site Owner/s on demand 

(iii) To observe and comply with all regulations in relation to any Caravan 
belonging to or under the Licensee’s control (hereinafter called “the 
Licensee’s Caravan”) on the Caravan Park/Site and in particular to comply 
with the Park/Site Rules a copy of which is attached to this Agreement 

(iv) The rules may be added to or amended from time to time by the Park/Site 
Owner/s with the agreement of a majority of the licensees on the Park/Site 
taken at a meeting twenty one days notice of which shall have been given 
by advertisement on the Park/Site notice board 

(v) Not to carry on any trade or business whatsoever in or from the Licensee's 
Caravan but to use the same for residential purposes only and for the 
residence of the Licensee and his family and no others 

(vi) Not to assign or underlet or part with the possission of the Licensee’s Cara- 
van or of the Pitch or of any part thereof 

(vii) On the termination of this Agreement to remove the Licensee’s Caravan 
and make good all damage (including removal of rubbish and other matter 
whether or not the same is offensive) from the Pitch leaving it in the con- 
dition in which it now is so far as reasonably possible. 

(viii) Not to do anything which shall cause annoyance inconvenience or distur- 
bance to the Park/Site Owner/s or to other occupiers of or on the Caravan 
Park/Site and not to allow permit or suffer anything which might cause 
such annoyance inconvenience or disturbance and in particular not to 
deposit or permit or suffer to be deposited any bottles paper rubbish refuse 
or noxious matter in or near the Licensee’s Caravan or anywhere on the 
Caravan Park/Site and to comply with all reasonable requests in this 
regard made by the Park/Site Owner/s 

(ix) To insure any caravan placed on the Pitch, the details of such insurance to 
be agreed between the Licensee and the Park/Site Owner/s and to pay all 
premiums in respect thereof within seven days of the same becoming due 
and to produce to the Park/Site Owner/s upon request the Policy of such 
insurance and the receipt for the current premium 

(x) At all times to observe the terms of the Caravan Site Licence granted by 

lb® Council and to observe perform 

and comply with the bye-laws and all other requirements of such or any 
other competent authority. 
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(xi) To send to the Park/Site Owner/s for his/her/their information any notice 
received by him or by any person acting on his behalf affecting or likely to 
affect the Caravan Park/Site including any Notice relating to any Rating 
Proposal in respect of the pitch the subject of this Agreement and the 
caravan thereon 

(xii) Not to do or bring or cause or permit to be done or brought any act 
matter or thing upon the Pitch or upon the Caravan Park/Site or any part 
thereof by reason or in consequence of which the rights of the Park/Site 
Owner/s under any policy of insurance in respect of the Caravan Park/Site 
would or might be prejudicially affected (such as may cause danger or 
inconvenience to other occupiers of the Park/Site) 

(xiii) The Licensee shall pay all charges for electricity supplied and consumed in 
or in connection with the Caravan in accordance with an Agreement made 
between the parties hereto and dated the day of 

One thousand nine hundred and 

6. THE Licensee hereby further agrees and undertakes with the Park/Site 
Owner/s to indemnify and keep the Park/Site Owner/s indemnified from and against 
all actions proceedings and claims by third parties in respect of any damage or 
liability caused by or arising from the wilful act neglect or default of the Licensee or 
any member of his family living with him in his Caravan or any other person who 
might be on the Caravan Park/Site or on the Pitch at the invitation express or 
implied of the Licensee 

7. THIS Licence is personal to the Licensee and shall not be assignable 

8. THE Park/Site Owner/s and the Licensee further agree that the Park/Site Owner/s 
shall not be responsible for any loss or damage to persons or property incurred whilst 
on the Caravan Park/Site, except those covered by a Third Party Insurance which 
the Park/Site Owner/s undertake/s to maintain at all times. 

9. IF any part of the payment payable by the Licensee hereunder shall at any time 
not be paid or if the Licensee shall fail to comply with any of the agreements and 
undertakings herein on his part contained (including any of the said rules and regu- 
lations) the Park/Site Owner/s may terminate this Licence on giving to the Licensee 
not less than 28 days notice in writing or by leaving the same on the Pitch. 

10. (a) The Park/Site Owner/s agree/s with the Licensee that he/she/they will on 

written request of the Licensee made three months before the expiration of 
the term hereby granted and if there shall not at the time of such request be 
any existing breach or non observance of any of the agreements of the 
Licence hereinbefore contained at the expense of the Licensee grant 
to him an extension of the period of this Agreement for a further 
term of years from the expiration of the 

said term at the payment hereinafter mentioned (and contained in the like 
Agreements) and upon the same provisoes as are hereinafter contained with 
the exception of the present Agreement for renewal. The Licensee on the 
signing of such renewed Agreement to sign a Counterpart thereof 
(b) The payment shall be determined between the parties hereto but if they shall 
fail to agree such payment within three months after the service of the notice 
to exercise the option of the Licensee the amount of the payment payable 
shall be determined by reference to arbitration by an Arbitrator nominated 
by the President for the time being of the Royal Institute of Chartered 
Surveyors at the direction of either the Park/Site Owner/s or of the Licensee 
and the cost of such arbitration shall be in the award of the Arbitrator whose 
decision shall be final and binding on the parties hereto 

11. IN the event of this Licence being determined in any way whatsoever and 
the Licensee’s Caravan remains on the Pitch after the date of such determination 
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then the Park/Site Owner/s may at any time thereafter by himself/herself/themselves 
or his/her/their agents sell the Licensee’s Caravan and the contents thereof by public 
auction for such price as the Park/Site Owner/s or his/her/their Agents shall think 
fit and after payment of all expenses incurred in connection with the removal of the 
Licensee’s Caravan and the sale thereof and all other sums payable hereunder any 
surplus moneys shall be payable to the Licensee and if not claimed by the Licensee 
within a period of six calendar months from the date of determination of this 
Agreement any surplus moneys shall be placed upon a Deposit Account at the 
Bankers of the Park/Site Owner/s in the joint names of the Park/Site Owner/s and 
the Licensee 

12. (a) If any dispute shall arise between the Park/Site Owner/s and the Licensee 
during the currency of this Agreement touching the same or the interpretation 
or a PP lication thereof or any clause herein contained or the rights duties or 
liabilities of any person or persons under this agreement (other than any 
failure of agreement in respect of the payment mentioned in clause 10 hereof 
for which specific provision is made in clause 10(b) it may be referred by the 
written consent of both parties to a single arbitrator if the parties agree upon 
one otherwise to two arbitrators one to be appointed by each party in 
accordance with and subject to the provisions of the Arbitration Act 1889— 
1950 or any statutory modification thereof for the time being in force 
12. (b) The provisions of clause 12(a) hereof shall not prejudice the rights of either 
party to the agreement to exercise such remedies as he may have at law (save 
as to the payment under clause 10(b) hereof) should he not consent to arbi- 
tration 

12. (c) No reference to arbitration under Clause 12(a) shall be made by either 

party before any dispute has arisen. 

13. THE Licensee shall pay the sum of towards the costs of the 

preparation and completion of this Licence. 

AS WITNESS the hands of the parties hereto the day and year first before written. 



SIGNED by the said 
in the presence of: — 



SIGNED by the said 
in the presence of : — 



Printed in England for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office by J. W. 



Dd. 129225 K32 3/67 3329. 




Arrowsmilh Ltd., Bristol 
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